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WHEN | WAS A LAD 


rowing up in the 1940's during the second World War was strange 

in one way. There were very few young men around. they were 

all away defending our country and eventually invading Europe. 
Therefore we grew up in a very adult world. we were raised with one 
generation removed. 


The boundaries of the old village of Two Gates were clearly defined: from 
the junction of Toy's Lane and Tanhouse Lane to the junction of Foxcote 
Lane and Oldnal Road. There were four village shops: 


Audens at 'Toy's Lane. Billinghams opposite Two Gates Ragged School and 
Cartwrights at Foxcote Lane. the fourth being a converted front room in a 
house opposite Tanhouse Lane belonging to Mr & Mrs Newey. They sold 
only sweets. lucky bags. Gob stoppers. bulls eyes and other non essentials. 
a favourite calling place for all of us children. 


There were three public houses: The Old Two Gates, The Vine and the Why 
Not Inn. Two Gates Ragged School stood in the centre. close to the 
farmyard belonging to the Thomas family, so all physical and spiritual 
requirements were catered for. To us children the events of the war were far 
away and we were protected from any bad news by our parents. and in 
some ways ours was an idyllic life. Homework was a thing of the future so 
we went to school. did our lessons and the rest of the time was for play. 


There was very little traffic on the roads so we could play football in the 
street without being interrupted. We would play Hop-scotch, Knock-peg, 
Rounders. Marbles. Jack upon the mop stick. Kick the can. Hide and seek. 
Skip the rope and numerous ball games, from leaving school to dusk. To 
make the best of the daylight hours double summer time had been 
introduced and this meant that during the summer months it was light until 
It) o'clock at night. All play and little work was wonderful for us 
youngsters. 


One of the big events of our week was to go to the cinema on Saturday 
afternoons. We would meet as a small group in Two Gates and walk the two 
miles across the fields to the Clifton cinema at Lye. The admission charge 
was 3d down stairs and 6d upstairs, and for this minimal outlay we had two 
hours of first class entertainment. cowboy films. thrillers. Detective stories 
and of course to end the programme the on going 13 episode serial. The 
serial always ended at some exciting point in the story that was designed to 
bring us back the following week to see the outcome. and we did return 
time and time again. 


Sometimes when we came out of the Clifton we would walk up the road to 
buy a bottle of pop. well, not pop in the normal sense. This shop keeper had 
obtained a machine that added bubbles to bottles of coloured water. little 
colour and few bubbles meant high profit, and it tasted awful!. But we went 
back whenever we had an extra penny. 


Another treat was to call at the shops on Cross Walks. First we would buy 
half a loaf, still hot from the oven, then go next door and get a portion of 
chips. The idea was to take out the middle of the loaf and replace it with the 
chips, the middle of the loaf was then returned back on top of the chips. 
This kept the whole meal warm until we got to the fields where we would 
have a picnic. This may not have been very nutritious but no other food was 
required until Sunday lunch. 


Between Lye and Two Gates there were fields and woods where us children 
could re-enact the adventures that we had seen on the big screen during the 
afternoon at the cinema. We became Robin hood, Superman and of course 
Cowboys and Indians. A branch from a tree became a gun. a whip or a 


spear, depending on what characters we had been watching. At that time 
there were no Computers, Game Boy or Play Stations so that all our games 
came from the imagination which made our enjoyment unlimited. 


GAMES AND PASS TIMES 


here were numerous games that we played that only needed the 
minimum amount of equipment. 


Knock Peg (Tip Cat) 


This game needed two short lengths of broom 
handle. one 2 ft. long and a shorter piece about 
4" long tapered at both ends. The short stick (the 
cat) was tossed to the person who was ‘In’, he or 
if she using the longer ‘bat’ to knock the cal away: 

_ three misses and you were ‘out’. The bat was 

then used to tap the end of the cat to get it into 

the air to knock it away from ‘home‘ (the starting point). As we became 
more expert it was possible to keep the cat in the air by continually hitting it 
upwards. each vertical blow being counted. 


The skill was in keeping the cat in the air. Each tap representing a reducing 
distance of length. One tap =I stride. 2 taps = one stick (two foot). 3 taps = 
one chocolate (the length of a shoe) and so on. Stride, stick, chocolate, 
hand, finger and on down to dust. 


Some lads could keep the eat in the air for a dozen blows or more, they held 
the admiration of us all. The winner was the person who finished furthest 
away from ‘home’. 


ROUNDERS 


We used a home made bat and a ball and more or less followed the rules of 
American Baseball. Rounders was not usually played in the street because 
the nature of the game required more room. so it was reserved for the 
playground or the open spaces of the fields. 


RELEASE (REAL-E-ACE) 


This game could be played with any number of children. Two of the group 
were chosen. one to act as ‘keeper’ of the 'den‘ and one to tag the others in 
the game. Just a touch or tag sent a free player in tom the den. to be 
‘released’ only by another free player avoiding the keeper and untagging the 
prisoner. 


TICK and HOLD IT 


This game was played using the width of the road with set length 
boundaries. One was chosen to be ‘On’ and that child simply had to ‘tick’ or 
tag‘ one of the others. so they in turn became ‘on‘. Whichever part of the 
body was touched (ticked) had to be held or covered with one hand until the 
player was able to tick an opponent. The idea was to touch an opponent in 
the most awkward place possible, which made the game more amusing and 
dificult. 


HIDE and SEEK 


To be played indoors or out. When played outdoors boundaries had to be 
set. the length of the street or between lampposts. Depending on the number 
of good hiding places this game could be either long or short. When all the 


‘hiders* had been found someone else took on the roll of seeker. It was not 
unknown for the one that was seeking to abandon the 

game without telling any one and leaving the rest to emerge after a while 
when nothing was happening. As a game this was not a favourite because 
there was not enough activity for robust youngsters. When a hiding place 
was found it was essential to keep still and quiet. for if you happened to be 
caught early in the game it was a matter of waiting until all the others had 
been located in their hiding places. or the game changed or started again. 


KICK the CAN 


A variation of Hide and Seek. The game began when a tin can was placed 
on a ‘spot' and one of the players kicked it as far away as possible. While 
the ‘seeker’ retrieved the can and placed it back on the ‘spot’ the other 
players run to find their hiding places. As the ‘seeker’ found the 'hiders' 
they returned to a ‘den’. only to be released by one of the players sneaking 
up and again kicking the can away. This became very frustrating to the one 
that was ‘on’. 


Kick the Can was favoured over hide and seek because there was more 
activity and excitement in waiting for one of the players to break cover and 
kick the can away. 


JACK UPON the MOPSTICK 


A simple game but difficult to explain. With a group ofabout 10 divided into 
two teams. One player would stand with his back against a wall or fence 
and his team would line up and bend over to form a chain of bent backs 
going away from him. The other team then took it in turn to run and jump 
as far forward as possible onto backs of the team that was bent over. 


If the first team collapsed the sequence was repeated, if they could support 
the second team. While every one chanted "Two, four. six. eight, who do we 
appreciate all of again mopstick" then the roles were reversed. Jack upon 
the mopstick was for boys only as most would go home with bruised hacks 
and grazed knees. A very robust game and not for the faint hearted. 


During the winter months this game kept the blood pumping and the 
adrenaline flowing and we never seemed to notice the cold. 


MARBLES (FIVE in the RING) 


Today's children collect marbles for their intricate patterns and pretty 
colours. we used them in games of skill. Any flat piece of ground could be 
used. A small circle would be drawn on the ground and four marbles placed 
around the edge with an extra one placed in the centre. Five in the Ring. 
With a marble placed in the curve of the first finger and using the thumb to 
propel it, the skilled player became very accurate and could dislodge the 
marbles in the ring at almost every shot. All the marbles that were knocked 
out of the ring were kept by that player. 


MARBLES (ODDS and EVENS) 
(CHOCH -O- THE HOLE) 


This game of marbles could be played in the minimum amount of space. A 
smooth sided depression was scooped out in a small patch of ground and 
usually finished off by placing the heel of a shoe in the hole and spinning 
round. The idea of the game was to place an even number of marbles (4) in 
the palm of the hand and drop them into the hole so that they split. some 
staying in the hole and some jumping out of the hole. Before each throw the 
player and the opponent chose odds or evens, so two marbles in the hole 
and two out. evens win. three in the hole and one out odds win. With four 
marbles some players could, with 

a flick of the wrist. get the correct split almost every time. When six or 
more marbles were used it became more diflicult. 


The game continued until one walked away with empty pockets and the 
winner had a substantial addition to his collection. 


FIVE JACKS 


A game for the individual but when played it usually drew a crowd. Five 
evenly matched stones or pebbles were collected and placed in one hand 
and cast to the ground. After selecting one it was tossed into the air. While 
this ‘jack’ was airborne one of the remaining pieces was picked up off the 
ground and the one in the air was caught before it hit the ground. 


When all the jacks on the ground had been taken up in this manner the 
process was repeated. but this time two jacks had to be retrieved in one 
swoop before the one in the air was caught. The next pass three and one had 
to be taken. and then all four jacks remaining on the ground were taken up 
in one sweeping grab. If one piece was not retrieved in its right order the 
game started again. Even though this was a game for the individual there 
was a discipline that made us follow this rule: if not we felt that we had 
cheated our selves. To vary the game. from a sitting position on the footpath 
with the feet in the gutter. the four spare jacks were placed on the knees and 
on the toes and taken up while the flying jack was in the air. Being careful 
not to dislodge the remaining ones. 


TRACKING 


The only equipment needed for this game was a large piece of chalk. Two 
of the fastest runners were selected from a group of youngsters and set off 
to leave chalk arrows marked on the ground or on a convenient wall. After a 
set time. usually a count of 500.The remainder of the group set off in 
pursuit. If the two 'hares' were good. this game lasted for hours and the 
distance we covered was considerable. 


SKIPPING. SKIP the ROPE 


From a length of old clothes line, a short piece for individual or a longer 
length for group activity was cut. There were many chants and rhymes to be 
sung to keep in rhythm with the turning of the rope. If 

there were only two to play and one long length of rope, a convenient lamp 
post was used as the third person. 


A group of youngsters would sometimes be gathered under a street lamp 
and notice an adult approaching. This would be the cue to pretend that we 
were playing skip the rope. As the unsuspecting person came nearer the call 
would go out. “Mind the rope Mr. Jones" and immediately the adult would 
‘highstep’ to avoid getting entangled with the imaginary 

rope. The deception was quickly detected and we were roundly 
admonished, But by that time we had dispersed to the neat lamp post. 
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STATUES 


One member of a group would be selected to stand away from the others 
with his/her back towards them. The group would then move slowly 
forward, and the one in front would recite " Pretty statues one, two, three“ 
and then turn around. Any one of the group found in movement was 'out’, 
the others remaining in the position they were in and so becoming 'statues'. 
This continued until the leader was reached or all were out, and then 
repeated. 


Another game similar to Statues was ‘Queenie’. A leader stood with their 
back to the group and tossed a ball over their head so that one of the group 
could catch it. The leader was not allowed to turn around 

until the group shouted together “Queenie”. This allowed the group to move 
around or change places. Or to pass the ball to another member of the 
group. This was to confuse the leader because he had some idea of 

the direction that the ball had been thrown. When the leader turned around 
to choose who was holding the hall everyone was standing with their hands 
behind them. If the leaders choice was correct he or she had another turn. if 
the choice was wrong then the one holding the ball took the leaders place 
and the game was repeated. 


HOP SCOTCH 


Played with any number of players. A chalk grid was marked on the road or 
footpath and a ‘skimmer’ was pushed forward to stop in any one of the 
marked squares. If the skimmer stopped on a line you had to miss your turn. 


When the skimmer stopped in a square the player hopped from square to 
square to reach the skimmer. It then had to be tapped from square to square 
with the foot. (that is the fool that was being hopped on not the foot that 
was in the air)! The journey to the top of the grid had to be completed and 
also the return to the box at the bottom. When the skimmer rested in the box 
at the bottom of the grid there was a great feeling of satisfaction and 
sometimes a look of "Beat that” to the other players. Someone inevitably 
did!! 


The subtlety of the game was to place the skimmer as far forward as 
possible without stopping on a line. so it did not have to be tapped with the 
foot so many times. 


On occasions when players were having difficulty in hopping up and down. 
an old broom was allowed to be used as a crutch. If this happened then 
every one was allowed to use the crutch so that the 

game was always fair. 


CONKERS 


Two players. A piece of string knotted at one end. threaded through a hole 
that had been bored through a conker. (the fruit of the horse chestnut tree). 
One player held his conker at arms length suspended on the string while the 
opponent delivered a blow with his conker to try and smash the suspended 
one, each player taking turns to strike the opponents conker. If the striker 
missed with his attempt then the opponent took his turn, hut, if the strings 
became entangled the one holding his conker called out "Slinger fiver" and 
preceded to have five free strikes. 


This was a seasonal game played in September and October when the 
conkers could be collected. This always meant a long walk into the country 
to find a suitable tree and the conkers were gathered from the ground or a 
stick was thrown into the branches of the tree to dislodge those that were 
still high up and out of reach. 


All kinds of tricks were used to harden off the conkers. they were soaked in 
vinegar, brine and even placed in the oven to dispel all the moisture that 
they contained. Each conker was graded by the number of opponents that 
had been shattered. A good one was treasured throughout the season. 


KITE FLYING 


Flying a kite is not really a game but it deserves to be mentioned as a 
pastime. Kites of the present time are constructed with plastic or aluminium 
frames and covered with plastic sheet or thin sail material. They are very 
aerodynamic. Some having two lines so that aerobatics can be performed 
and they come in all shapes and sizes. 


Our kites were completely home made. Two pieces of thin cane tied 
together to form a crucifix with a length of cotton thread to join the four 
extremities. This frame was covered with newspaper using a mixture of 
flour and water as an adhesive to hold it all together. A short length of string 
was attached to the vertical strut just above the cross member and again 
near the bottom of the kite. The control line was attached to this string. The 
position of the line being a matter of trial and error to get the kite to the best 
angle in the wind. To finish the construction of the kite a piece of “tailing” 
was attached to the bottom to give it stability in the wind. 


On a windy March day. on the highest hill. Dozens of these constructions 
could he seen soaring into the sky. A major problem was the fragile 
materials that were used in the making. In a strong wind the newspaper 
could tear and the whole thing would crash to the ground: when this 
happened the only part that was reusable was the control line. There was no 
alternative. build another kite! Sometimes the control line would break and 
days of work would fly off into the great blue yonder. 


CIGARETTE CARDS (PACKETS) 
(SKIMMING) 


Some cigarette manufacturers put picture cards inside their cigarette packets 
and these could be collected into sets of about 50, so any discarded packet 
that still had a card inside was a very highly prized item. Even the packets 
themselves were collected, I remember the pink ‘Passing Cloud‘ brand was 
highly valued. so was the black packet of the 'Sorbrane' cigarette. One of 
the games we played with cigarette packets was ‘skimming’. Played with 
flattened packets. Standing a set distance from a convenient wall these 


packets were skimmed towards the wall and the winner, the one whose card 
was nearest the wall, won all the cards on the ground. 


SPINNING TOP and WHIP 


Tops had to be bought from toy shops. Unless someone in the family could 
make one at work on a lathe. The whip was made from an old broom handle 
with a short length of string attached to one end. The string was then 
wrapped round the stem of the mushroom shaped top and the top then spun 
on the ground. The top was kept in motion by the action of whipping. On a 
flat piece of ground the top could be kept going for some time. It was 
customary to colour the top of the top so that 1t made a pattern when 
spinning and for identification. 


If a group were spinning tops in the same area, care had to be taken not to 
get too close together. as a blow from a whip on any exposed part of the 
body left a mark that was visible for days. 


SLEDGING (TOBOGGAN) 


At the first sight of a snowflake there was a mad rush to locate the sledge 
(toboggan) that had been hidden away during the summer months. 


If the old one could not be found the search was on to find enough wood 
and nails to make a new one. The older lads were always ready to help out 
with a saw and hammer and in no time at all a new one was constructed. 
Memory may play tricks but it seems. on looking back, that every year there 
was sufficient snow for a few days of enjoyment. 


The favourite run was in Joe Stevens field. This field has now been 
developed into the Tanhouse Estate and this development has altered the 
contour of the land considerably. The start point. at the top of the field was 
very steep and high speeds could be obtained. The bottom two thirds had a 
more gentle slope. So, with a good fall of snow followed by a sharp frost a 
run of about a quarter of a mile could be achieved. Of course after each run 
down the sledge had to be hauled back up the hill to the start point. The 
effort put into the return journey gave us the benefit of being nice and warm 
for the next descent. 


Before the Tanhouse Estate was built there were two pools at the bottom of 
this field, a remnant of the mine that was located in the area in times past. If 
the weather was cold enough we would be able to 'skate* on these pools but 
this was considered very dangerous. Our parents always warned us against 
this practice, but the bravest or most foolhardy would still try to get onto the 
ice. 


TROLLYING 


The thrill of winter sledging was achieved during the rest of the year by 
building a 'trolley'- Four pram (babies perambulator) wheels with their 
spindles, were fixed to a wooden frame. The front two wheels were pivoted 
and the feet were used to control direction. 


Once this contraption was in motion the only way to stop it was to put your 
feet to the ground to act as a brake, causing many pair's of new shoes to be 
worn out before their time. When a trolley was in full flight down the street, 
woe betide any unsuspecting pedestrian who got in the way. 


BALL GAMES 


With one or two old tennis balls a host of games were devised for the 
individual or small groups of youngsters. Football and cricket need no 
explanation although often played. 


Five ‘crown bottle tops‘ were placed in a square, one at each corner and the 
odd one in the centre, close to any convenient wall. The ball was thrown at 
the tops to dislodge them out of position. Then caught on the rebound. Of 
course if the ball landed squarely on a top and the top moved, it came back 
at an awkward angle and had to be grabbed in all sorts of positions. The 
throwing continued until all the tops had been removed then restarted. 


Two balls were thrown against a wall in succession, at about chest height, 
so that they were in continuous motion and caught on the rebound, like 
juggling. To keep two balls in motion for any length of time look a great 
deal of concentration and dexterity. 


SEVENS SEVENERS 


Sevens or seveners. usually played by girls. All that was needed was one or 
two old tennis balls and a wall to bounce them against. There were seven 
diferent actions to go through to be repeated in decreasing numbers. 


1) The ball was patted against the wall, underhand. seven times without 
catching it, this keeps the ball in continuos motion. 


2) The ball was patted against the wall over hand. six times, again without 
catching it. 


3) Facing the wall with skirt tucked up above the knees and feet apart, the 
ball was taken round the back and bounced through the legs. It had to be 
bounced hard enough to reach the wall and rebound into the waiting hands. 
this was repeated five times. 


4) Facing away from the wall with skirt again tucked up. The ball was again 
bounced through the legs: and in one fluid movement spin round 180° while 
the ball was still in flight and catch it on the rebound. To he repeated four 
times. 


5) Standing a little further away and facing the wall. The ball was thrown 
and while it was still in motion the body was spun round 360° and the ball 
caught on the rebound. To be repeated three times. 


6) Throw the ball to the ground and as it bounces to waist height pat it 
against the wall and catch it. Twice. 


7) The right arm is passed behind the back to enable the ball to be thrown 
past the left hand side of the body. Catching it on the rebound. Once only. 


If the actions were completed they were all repeated once in quick time. 
The game was repeated again but to make things more difficult the hands 
were clapped together each time, before the ball was caught. 


There were variations to the game to make it even more difficult. Using 
only the right hand then only the left hand, but the ultimate was to have two 
balls in flight at all times. 


Each time the ball was missed or dropped, which happened frequently. 
Someone else would take the hall and start from the beginning. There was 
strong competition to see who progressed the furthest through the game. 


FISHING, TADPOLES, JACK 
BANOCKS 


As spring began to unfold so our minds were drawn towards the streams 
and pools in the district. To say we went fishing would be an exaggeration. 
All we required on our trip to the water was an old stocking, a piece of 
wire, a cane and a jam jar. The foot of the stocking (begged from mother) 
was threaded on to a circle of wire and attached to the cane to make a net. 
Different locations provided different prizes, streams providing sticklebacks 
(Jack Banocks). We would lie on the bank with the net in the water and 
scoop up the little fish as they approached: a great deal of patience was 
usually required in this endeavour. 


The still water of the local ponds provided us with the prize of frog spawn. 
This was scooped up quite easily and put into the jam jar and topped up 
with water. On arriving home with these treasures the 

jar was buried up to the neck in the garden and inspected every day. There 
was a fascination in watching the spawn change shape and develop into 
tadpoles and then into tiny frogs. On the final inspection the jar was empty 
of all livestock and a search was made to find the escapees, inevitably 
without success. 


TIDDLYWINKS 


Tiddlywinks could he purchased as a complete game from most toy shops 
for a comparatively small sum, but on a cold winters night in front of the 
fire an impromptu game would be made up with a saucer and a number of 
conveniently sized buttons. Many enjoyable hours were spent in this simple 
pastime. 


PEA SHOOTER 


There is a plant growing in most hedgerows that provided the short straight 
hollow tubes that were required: and the hawthorn tree gave the berries 
used as missiles. At this time of year. late summer, our 

teachers were always on the look out for these missile launchers. As they 
were small and easily concealed in a pocket, inside your shirt or down a 
stocking. With a few berries in our pocket we usually got away with it. 


When the teacher was looking the other way hawthorn berries would fly 
across the class room!! 


JOB JOB 


In the autumn months a small bottle would be acquired and a small amount 
of sugar placed in the bottom. Then off to the hedgerows to cut a length of 
stick, usually from a hazel-nut tree, about a hand span longer than the bottle 
was tall, and the bark removed. 


The bottle was filled with blackberries and the stick used to ‘job’ (crush) the 
contents into a liquid, the juice transferred to the mouth and drawn across 
the tongue. A good source of vitamin C?? 


On returning home our faces were stained from ear to ear with the juice of 
the blackberries and it took a great deal of scrubbing to remove it. 


FIRE CAN 


The fire can I think was unique to this district; maybe it was because we 
were surrounded by coal mines. I don’t know, but I have never heard the 
like anywhere else. All that we lads needed on a frosty winters night was a 
tin can, (the best being an old Tate and Lyle syrup tin because it had a good 
strong rim at the top and was bigger in diameter than other tins). A length of 
strong wire and a pocket full of small chips of coal. 


Two holes were punched through opposite sides of the can at the top and the 
wire threaded through to form a loop or carrying handle. then holes or slots 
were cut into the sides and bottom. The can was now ready to have a small 
fire kindled in the base, with little pieces of wood and chips of coal added. 
The can was gently swung backwards and forwards to create a draught 
through the slots in the side until the fire took hold. Once the can was filled 
with glowing coals it was swung at arms length in a full circle, the length of 
the wire handle being crucial in this operation. If the can hit the ground the 
fire spilled out and had to be rekindled, it also burned holes in socks and 
legs! 


There was an art in swinging a fire can: not to 
fast because the fire became too hot and would 
burn out the sides of the can and everyone in the 
area was showered with hot embers. This was a 
very rare occurrence. 


It was not unusual to see a procession of a dozen 
lads walking down the street with these mobile 
heaters flying round their heads. With the 
development of anthracite coal and the closing of 
the local mines fire cans disappeared after the 
late 1950's. 


One family had a visitor, a young man from 
London and when he saw a parade of lads with 
fire cans swinging he was scared out of his wits. 
He thought he had come upon a group of 
anarchists preparing to burn down the district. 


RAP THE DOOR 


Rap the door or knock the door was played by all of us at some time or 
other and was understandably frowned on by our elders. 


One of a group would be dared to knock on a particular door and then when 
the door was about to be opened every one would run away thinking it was 
very funny. Of course the one who was at the door was the most vulnerable 
and was frequently recognised. When word got back to parents, which it 
inevitably did, there were severe reprimands. 


A variation of this prank was to attach a long thread to the door knocker and 
from a distance, and in hiding, rap the door. As the door was opened the 
thread was allowed to go slack and as it was practically invisible it was 
usually undetected so when the door was closed the action was then 
repeated. It was very annoying and frustrating to the victim but as children 
we rarely thought of the consequences. 


I well remember an occasion when this prank backfired (in a group I was 
with. One lad was persuaded to tie a thread to his own front door and then 
he hid in the hedge at the end of the front garden. We were all gathered on 
the footpath outside of the house: rap, rap, rap, went the knocker. The father 
of the house must have been on the other side of the door when this 
happened because the door opened immediately and we were spotted. We 
all ran for our lives, this time we had picked the wrong house! This man 
was very tall and long in the leg and I can still hear his footsteps, as my 
short legs raced up the road. He was taking one pace to my three and 
gaining very quickly. As he came alongside he reached out and clipped me 
a smart rap on the side of the head and so he did to a whole row of us. 


Nothing was ever said to our parents either by us or by him. Punishment 
had been administered and that was the end of it. 


The son of the family who had been on the end of the thread waited a few 
moments until all was quiet and went in home. When father arrived back 
the son was sitting in the corner reading a comic. He got away with it 
because it was thought inconceivable that he would be involved in such a 
prank on his own house. 


CATAPULTS 


With a ‘Y’ shaped branch cut from the hedgerow and a length of strong 
elastic. an almost lethal weapon could be made. Many a broken window 


resulted from a badly aimed shot. Catapults were understandably frowned 
upon by grown ups and usually had a very short life. The classroom version 
of the catapult was simply an elastic band placed over the thumb and first 
finger with a ‘slug’ of folded paper as a missile. This was not considered to 
be a dangerous weapon and many battles were waged between opposing 
sides. 


BOWS and ARROWS ARROWS 


A simple bow could easily be made from a thin straight branch from the 
hazel tree and a length of string. Arrows were made from smaller twigs 
from same tree or short garden canes.A variation to the conventional bow 
and arrow was to dispense with the bow and make a more sophisticated 
arrow. With a heavier piece of wood for the shaft and the point weighted. 
The top was carefully slit into four. Flights were made from the thin card 
from a cigarette packet and a knotted length of string was used propel the 
missile. The string was carefully wrapped around the shaft just below the 
flights and pulled taught 

down the shaft to the weighted end and gripped in the hand and thrown like 
an aborigines spear. Distances of a hundred yards and more were possible 
with a well made arrow and a good strong throwing arm. Competitions 


were regularly held in the local fields. By a little manipulation and cutting 
of the flights these arrows could be made to sing and whistle while in flight. 


TREE CLIMBING SWINGS 


Before Dutch Elm disease devastated our countryside there were scores of 
these mighty trees within easy playing distance. It was not unusual for us 
lads to spend a whole day climbing up into the highest reaches of these 
monsters. 


A length of stout rope would miraculously appear and be attached to a 
branch some 20 ft. from the ground, and immediately months of enjoyment 
were available. These trees had a diameter of 4-5 ft, and soared 60-70 ft in 
the air, and it was not uncommon to see a dozen or so youngsters swarming 
in the branches right up to the summit. I suppose there was an element of 
danger in these adventures. But I do not remember any serious accidents 
happening. 


There was a magnificent tree on the top of a steep bank, towering over the 
stream that runs parallel to Abbey Road, and it had a giant swing. The 
launch off point was at the top of the bank, and at the end of the arc of the 
swing we were 30 ft. above the stream. It was dangerous and very exciting, 
we went back time and time again. Many hours were spent just taking turns 
swinging away from the and back to the starting point. If the swing was not 
too high off the ground the more adventurous ones would let go of the rope 
at the end of its swing arc and land some distance away. This soon became a 
competition to see who could fly the farthest distance. 


ELASTIC BAND GUN 


With two pieces of wood, two nails and a handful of elastic bands we were 
able to make a gun. A 2" by 3" by 1/2" off cut of wood for the body 4" by 
1/2" by 1/2" piece for the handle, and a number of strong elastic bands to 
hold the two components together were the main requirements. A small nail 
was placed in the position of front sight and a larger one knocked in for a 
trigger. An elastic band was gripped between the body and the handle and 
stretched tight over the front sight. Putting pressure on the trigger caused a 
gap between the body and the handle, and so release the elastic band 
‘bullet’. 


Empty cigarette packets were placed on a table or low wall and used as 
targets. 


BUTTONS and STRING 


Almost any thing that was discarded by our parents was collected by us to 
be used in a game, as a toy or just swapped for something more useful. 
Buttons were always in demand. In the most simple game, a handful of 
buttons were scattered on the ground and with a wet thumb picked up. The 
bigger the button the more difficult the prize. 


<=, 


A large button with a piece of string looped through the holes made an 
excellent ‘spinner’. With a finger at each end of the loop the button was 
twirled to twist the string, the hands were then pulled apart and relaxed in 
turn so that the button spun round one way and then the other. 


CATS CRADLE 


A long piece of string was tied to make a 
continuous loop and the hand placed within that 
loop. By manipulating the hands and the string 
all sorts of intricate patterns could be made: a 
parachute, the Forth Bridge and opening doors 
are just a sample. 


COMICS SWAPS 


The Hotspur, the Rover. the Adventure and the Wizard were published 
every week. There were no cartoon characters and the text was formal and 
correct. No ‘Wham’. 'Bam'., ‘Zap’ and ‘Biff. 


The stories were written specifically for young teenage boys. Adventure and 
sport were the main topics. Each issue having five or six stories using the 
same characters, but not true serials, as all the stories were complete in 
themselves. Each week. Morgyn the Mighty, Wilson,(a super athlete), Roy 
of the Rovers. Lanky Hutton. (a football goalkeeper) and Alf Tupper the 
tough of the track were featured. 


Usually only one issue was purchased by each of us. and when it had been 
read from cover to cover, a visit to a friend allowed each copy to be 
swapped; so for the price of one issue we were able to read them all. Great 
care was taken to keep them in pristine condition so they would last long 
enough to do the rouuds. 


These publications were a stepping stone between children's comics and 
more serious adult reading, and it was a sad loss when these magazines 
ceased to be published. 


DONKEY CHARGE 


A favourite for the play ground at school was ‘Donkey charging‘. Two of 
the biggest lads and two of the smallest would make up two teams. The two 


smaller ones were jockey‘: and carried ‘piggy back’ by the big lads and the 
idea was to shoulder charge into each other to try to dislodge the jockey's. 
There were no rules and it was not unusual for a jockey to end a game with 
a torn jacket or shirt. No prizes were given just the satisfaction of 
occasionally being part of the winning team. 


COTTON REEL TANK 


With a cotton reel. a match stick. the stub of a 
candle, a rubber band and a short stick. We 
would make on all terrain go anywhere tank. The 
rims of the wooden cotton reel were serrated 
with a pen knife and a groove scored across the 
end of the reel for the match stick to sit in. A 
small hole was bored through the candle stub and the whole thing 
assembled. The match stick was anchored in the groove by the elastic band 
which was passed through the cotton reel, the hole in the candle stub. and 
finally the stick was passed through the elastic band to secure everything 
together. Tension was applied to the elastic band 

by winding it up with the stick. When sufficient tension was applied the 
tank would move along on any surface. Uphill or down. If it tipped over it 
would right itself and carry on until the tension went out of the elastic band. 


CORKING 


We were shown how to do “corking” in the early 
class's in junior school, but it was also used to 
pass the time at home, mainly by the girls. A 
cotton reel, four small tacks and a good supply of 
discarded strands of coloured wool was all that 
was needed to produce unlimited lengths of 
corking. The tacks were knocked into the end of 
the cotton reel around the central hole and a 
strand of the wool was passed through the hole 
and wrapped around the tacks twice. The lower 


strand of wool was then lifted over the top strand and the top of the tack (in 
single loops) using a matchstick or bobbin. This process continued at each 
tack in turn. The cotton reel was continually turned so there were always 
two strands of wool to work on thereby making a weave that grew out of 
the bottom of the cotton reel. By using different coloured strands of wool a 
multi-coloured pattern was produced. With sufficient length of corking rope 
laid out on a flat surface, wound into a flat spiral and stitched together 
pretty place mats were made. 


TIN CAN TELEPHONE 


Using two tin cans with one end removed from each, and a long piece of 
"sugar string”, a conversation of sons could be carried out over a short 
distance. A small hole was punched in the base of both cans and the ends of 
the string passed through and knotted to make it secure within. With the 
string pulled taught one person talked into his can and the other listened at 
his end. The cans worked as a sounding box and the voice travelled along 
the taught string, not very effective but it did work. 


PARACHUTES 


With a handkerchief, or any light cotton material, four short pieces of string 
and a weight (a lead soldier?) a parachute can easily be made. Tie the 
strings to the four corners of the material and attach the other ends to the 
weight. Roll the 7" material into a ball with the weight on the outside toss it 
as high as possible into the air. and catch it as it floats earthward. 


Youngsters who's fathers were blacksmiths or chain makers were able to 
have a traditional hoop, a welded circle of 3/8" dia. iron about 2 ft. diameter 
with a running handle attached. This was the exception rather than the rule. 


The rest of us had an old cycle wheel rim and a short piece of wood or a 
handle. Once the hoop (wheel) was in motion it wag kept going by hitting 
the top and running after it and then hitting it again. Instead of conventional 
foot races we had bowl races along the street. (BOWL, pronounced b-owl, 
as the name of the bird). 


BADGES 


Crown bottle tops were used to make badges. The cork seal inside the top 
was carefully extracted in one piece and the metal top was positioned on the 
shirt front, and then the seal was replaced be 

hind the shirt material thus fising it in place. Any bottle tops with a logo 
were highly prized and searched for. 


SHEEP, SHEEP COME OVER 


This was played across the road from footpath to footpath and boundaries 
set, usually between garden gates, (the width of two houses). Two were 
chosen to be ‘in the middle‘ and the rest of the group spread out along the 
footpath. When the call was made “Sheep. sheep come over" the group 
would reply in unison. “We are afraid”. The invitation was then “Sheep. 
sheep come over. the wolf has gone to Derbyshire and won't be back for 
many a year, sheep, sheep come over". The group would then rush across 
the road trying to avoid the two in the middle. Each one that was ‘ticked’ or 
‘tagged’ was out and so the group was reduced. The game was then 
repeated from the other side of the road and so on until only one was left, 
the winner. The game would then start over with two dilfcrent ones in the 
middle. 


Every one knew the rhyme and the format of the game so any one could 
take a lead roll. 


BRITISH BULLDOG 


A group of lads would get in to pairs and a contest of strength begun. Two 
lines were drawn about 8 ft. apart and the contestants faced each other. The 
game was somewhere between ‘Sumo’ and ‘Greek wrestling. The 
opponents would circle each other and at an opportune moment make to 
grab and try to lift the other off the ground. If or when this was achieved the 
one that was off his feet had to be carried over the appropriate line. This 
game had to be played with both players standing, because if one player 
tripped or fell to the ground he had an unfair advantage, so it was step back 
and start again. 


There was a method used to choose a leader or ‘who goes first* in a game. 
Two or maybe three who were vying for position. would stand in front of 
another child with their hand held out in front of them. The one who was 
making the choice would say the rhyme and touch an outstretched hand for 
every syllable, “EENY. MEENY, MACKER RACKER, ERE DUMMY 
NACKER, CHICKER. RACKER, WALLER WALLER, IM PAM PUSH” 


The one who's hand was touched on the last word “PUSH” became the 
chosen one. There was never any dispute. This method being considered 
Infallible. 


Where did the rhyme originate? Looking back the words were gibberish But 
after fifty years they are still remembered and so have stood the test of time. 


SOUND 


To say that we made our own music would be an exaggeration, but all boys 
and a lot of girls learned how to whistle at a very young age. With any small 
group who played together frequently there was no need to knock on their 
door and ask if they were coming out to play, we would simply walk down 
the road and pause outside of the appropriate house and whistle. Within 
minutes another one would join the gang. Each individual had his own 
particular sound and if a group got separated they and their location could 
be easily identified. 


For several years I walked to school with one particular friend who lived a 
quarter of a mile away. Normally our paths converged in Two Gates but he 
was frequently late! I got into the habit of giving a loud whistle just after I 
left home and repeated it every twenty yards or so. (I look back now and 
wonders what the neighbours thought of this nosy daily ritual). Not only did 
he know the sound of my whistle, but his mother would listen out also and 
hurry him on his way. 


By placing the hand together, in a position of prayer, with a blade of couch 
grass held between the thumbs, a shrill whistle can be produced by blowing 
through the gap between the thumbs. 


Take a short piece of bluebell leaf and scrape away a small portion of the 
outer surface to leave a small area of the inner, very thin membrane 
exposed. Placing it on the tongue and blowing in such a way that the 
membrane vibrates a bird sound can be produced. 


For a few pennies we could buy a tin kazoo from almost any toy shop and 
by blowing through it, make the familiar buzzing sound. We found it far 
more satisfying to wrap a scrap of grease proof paper around the teeth of a 
comb and blowing on that to get a similar sound. 


Another musical sound can be made by blowing across the top of a narrow 
necked bottle: different size bottles giving a different pitch. 


One lad who had a better musical ear than most of us would fill milk or pop 
bottles with varying amounts of liquid and by tapping them with a stick 
produce a recognisable tune. He was very much the exception! 


An enterprising group of four decided to form a ‘band’. The ‘leader* was 
able to pluck out a few chords on a cheap guitar. Another purchased a single 
snare drum, the third ‘played’ a wash board with metal thimbles on his 
fingers and rasped them up and down the corrugations in time with the 
others. Number four played the ‘tea chest‘. This instrument was made by 
anchoring a string through a hole in the centre of the top of the box and 
attaching the other end to the top of a broom handle. The lower end of the 
handle being located on a corner of the box top. With the string pulled taut 
it was then strummed like a double bass. From these humble beginnings. at 
least one of the group went on to play internationally. 


Bones, or clappers as we called them, were made from two short thin pieces 
of wood that were held between the fingers and the thumb. By shaking the 
hand rapidly from side to side the ends ‘clapped’ together. With endless 
amounts of practice a recognisable ‘tune' could be produced. The 
ambidextrous ones could play with either hand and the very clever ones 
played both hands together. 


SIMPLE THINGS 


The most popular games were somewhat formal, in the sense that there 
were rules to be obeyed whether we were playing alone or in a group, and 
they all tested us in some way or other. Perhaps at this point we should 
remember the simple less complicated things, like helping a young child to 
count with a game. Sitting in a field with a dandelion seed head in the hand 
and asking a young child “What time 1s it and getting the younger one to 
blow away the ‘fairies’. Blow, 1 0’clock, blow 2 o’clock, blow 3 o'clock 
until the dandelion stalk was bare. 


“Do you like butter", a frequent cry. Then to have a buttercup flower thrust 
under the chin to see that bright reflection. As | think on this now, is there 
another flower that can be used in this way? I can not bring one to mind. 
(It’s not the same using a daffodil)!! 


In the spring we would go over the fields to the dingle at Wolleseote and dig 
up blue bell bulbs, rush home and plant them in the garden. Inevitably they 
withered. died, and were forgotten: but next year they would bloom in all 
their glory and continue to do so year on year. 


During the spring most young girls would spend time in the fields, adorning 
themselves with buttercup and daisy chains. piercing the stalk of one flower 
and threading the next one through. making a continuous rope to drape 
round the neck and shoulders. 


I suppose one of the most basic forms of play in our early years was to 
gambol. Lie on any grassy slope with the arms tucked in and roll down the 
hill. The longer the roll the more disorientated we were at the end. Instead 
of lying still to recover it seems it was obligatory to stand up immediately 
and have that sensation of giddiness. 


There were some games that we were taught rather than inherited. “You 
owe me three farthings“. Said the bell‘s of St. Martins. 

Ring a ring of roses. London Bridge is falling down. These belong to school 
and formal social party's. I have left them there. 


Football. Cricket. leapfrog and the like are so universal they need no 
explanation. 


CONCLUSION 


The games that we played gave us an immense amount of enjoyment and 
satisfaction. In the main they were robust and even rough, but they gave us 
a spirit of camaraderie and team work. Some of the skills that we used in 
making our own toy’s helped us to develop as individual; In our twilight 
years the memories of our childhood take on a glow that may not have been 
present at the time but it gives us a great deal of pleasure to wander through 
those times with our rose tinted spectacles firmly in place. 


Children to-day are to fond of luxury, have bad manners, 
despise authority and have no respect for their elders.What will 
they be like when they grow up? 


(SOCRATES DIED 339 B.C) 


